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and a half inches. From extreme stern to end of bowsprit it measures 
nineteen and a half inches, and the keel is five and a half inches in width. 
It is a beautiful and extremely interesting addition to the collection. 

All "nefs" were not made use of as above. Some were evidently only 
meant for table ornaments. A superb specimen recently deposited by Mme. 
de Stockar-Escher in the National Swiss Museum of Zurich, for instance, does 
not appear to have been intended as a receptacle. It represents a war galleon 
of silver, in parts gilt, with high raised decks, fore and aft, after the manner 
of the time, and flying sails and standards bearing the coat of arms of the 
earldom of Kybourg along with those of the Holzalb and Wolf families. It 
dates from about 1681. It has descended from the Bailiff of Zurich, Beat 
Holzalb, born 1638, who died in 1709. 

While used as table ornaments these "nefs" were made with the utmost 
accuracy. They possessed, therefore, sufficient historic value as representing 
the lines and rigging of contemporary war vessels or merchantmen which 
"carried those dogs of an older day, who sacked the golden ports" — to warrant 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha and Edinburgh, as admiral of the navy, 
making a collection of some fifty "nefs," with which he adorned his table, 
disposed in squadrons, upon occasions when he entertained navy men. Since 
his death, King Edward VII. acquired the collection from his widow, the 
Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 

The finest and most valuable ship in the King's fleet dates of 1650 and 
was made in Nuremburg. It is two feet long and represents a merchantman. 
The King inherited from his mother the model of the training ship Britain on 
which the present Prince of Wales and the Duke of Clarence received their 
training; and of the superb battleship Victoria which foundered off the coast 
of Syria with her crew of one hundred men and officers, as well as the admiral 
whose orders caused the disaster. These, of course, do not belong to the same 
category as the specimens mentioned above and are merely models. King 
Edward occasionally uses his antique fleet, as did his brother, as table 
decoration. 

Antique "nefs" are so rare that few, even of the great European museums, 
possess examples. S. Y. S. 



OLD MEXICAN GLASS 

The early Spanish chroniclers of Mexico make frequent allusions to the 
manufacture of glass in that country in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, according to Juan N. Del 
Valle, Puebla had become a beautiful city, and "the native talent of her sons 
for the useful arts was revealed each day more and more, * * * in pottery 
and glassware and in many other handicrafts which in those times might well 
sustain a comparison with the products of Europe." 

Thomas Gage, writing in 1648 (A New Survey of the Indies, London), 
states that in Puebla "there is likewise a Glass house, which is there a 
rarity, none other being as yet known in those parts." 
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Betancurt, in his Teatro Mexicano, published in 1698, informs us that 
in the manufacture of glassware Puebla surpassed all the rest of New Spain ; 
this ware, although not so fine, was like that of Venice. 

Fray Juan Villa Sanchez tells 
us, in his Puebla Sagrada y 
Profana, that in 1745 glassware 
formed part of the commerce of 
Puebla and was not equalled in any 
other part of the kingdom. "If it 
does not compete with that of 
Venice, it at least equals that of 
France — thick, smooth, clean and 
very clear, and it is made in pieces 
of exquisite workmanship." 

Luis Moreri, writing in 1753, 
states that the importance of 
Puebla was partially due to her 
glassware. 

From the above quotations it 
would appear that the glass industry 
was one of the first to be established 
in Mexico after the Spanish Con- 
quest. Puebla was the principal 
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centre of this early manufacture. Not 
only were the ordinary utilitarian wares 
made in great abundance, but objects were 
produced which compared favorably with 
the contemporary products of the Vene- 
tian glass-makers. The absence of distin- 
guishing marks on old glassware renders 
its identification extremely 'difficult and it 
is doubtful if any of the earliest pieces 
from the glass-houses of Puebla will ever 
be recognized. But since the manufacture 
continued uninterruptedly through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
some of the survivals of the art should be 
still in existence. 
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During the writer's recent visit to Mexico, his attention was attracted by 
numerous glass vessels in the form of tumblers with straight sides widening 
gradually from a small base to the upper rim, some of them of enormous size, 
with a capacity of a gallon or more. Many of these pulque glasses were found 
in curiosity shops and observed in the houses of the wealthier people. The 
decorations usually consisted of decorative designs shallowly cut in the surface, 
frequently beautified with gilding. All of these examples showed evidences 
of considerable age and many of them may be assigned to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The owners usually attributed them to the Venetian makers, although 
in a few instances they were claimed to be of Chinese origin. 

A careful examination of these objects con- 
vinced the writer that they possess none of the 
characteristics of Oriental glass, nor do they 
show any resemblance to the products of Venice 
with which we are familiar. Nothing of a simi- 
lar nature, so far as we know, has ever been 
found in the United States, the nearest approach 
to them in form being the large flip glasses which 
were used extensively by our ancestors. These 
latter vessels, however, were usually entirely 
devoid of ornamentation and were never, so far 
as we know, decorated with gilding or wheel cut 
designs. 

Believing that many of these highly orna- 
mental objects are not of foreign introduction, 
we are compelled to assume that they are of 
Mexican origin, and in support of this supposi- 
tion we find on some of them decorative motives 
relating to Mexican history. One example, 
measuring nine inches in height, which has 
recently been procured for the Museum collec- 
tion, is decorated with a gilded design of the 
national eagle standing on a nopal, or cactus, sur- 
rounded by the inscription "Viva la Republique." 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the importation of pottery, por- 
celain and glassware had almost ceased and the factories of Mexico were 
supplying the needs of the home market. Another example, of milky or 
opalescent glass, in the Museum collection is similarly decorated in enamel 
colors. 

The glass industry is still in a flourishing condition in Puebla, but the 
products are almost entirely of a utilitarian character, little being produced 
of an ornamental nature. During a visit to the principal market of Puebla in 
November, 1907, the writer saw large quantities of native glassware of excel- 
lent quality, consisting of flasks, bottles and drinking glasses of various forms 
and sizes, of white, pale green and blue glass, with flutings and spiral twistings, 
but among these modern products were no examples resembling the ornate 
vessels here figured. In 1883 Dr. Robert H. Lamboon, during a trip through 
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Mexico, gathered together a small collection of the glassware then being manu- 
factured, which is now on exhibition in this Museum. The objects consist of 
drinking tumblers, bowls and caraffes, plain, corrugated and fluted, of green, 
blue and clear white glass. 

A few collectors in Mexico have already turned their attention to the 
accumulation of the older glass vessels, which are still comparatively abundant, 
and which are known by the name of Venetian ware. We believe that further 
investigation will show conclusively that these are examples of the Puebla 
productions which the early writers described in such complimentary terms. 

E. A. B. 



ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

The Museum collection of antique furniture has recently been examined 
by Mr. Patrick Stevens, connected with the Tiffany Studios, New York, one of 
the best authorities on old furniture in this country. Mr. Stevens' inspection 
of the collection has revealed the fact that many of the pieces possess greater 
age and rarity than was supposed. 

Among the first in historical interest is a fifteenth century Spanish chest 
of carved walnut. The subject on the lid is the surrender of the key of the 
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